CHAPTER   DC
A  NEW  START
It was in a very different atmosphere to Pudding Time
that England began to take stock of her situation after
the great American fiasco, and set herself to the task of
national reconstruction. The old, frankly immoral
power-grabbing and money-grabbing sort of patriotism
that had been not ineptly described as the last resort
of a scoundrel, no longer held the field unchallenged.
Not that it was, or could be, killed, since there must always
be a large proportion of minds incapable of rising to any
higher level. But among men of acknowledged light
and leading it was out of date. Poets no longer sought to
enrapture their patrons by odes to commerce, or by
boldly assuring Britain of her right to own or rule
everything that took her fancy. Eloquence in the House
of Commons started from the assumption that Britain
stood for something in the world nobler than the feather-
ing of her own nest, and that patriotism, as Bolingbroke
had postulated, must be founded on great principles and
supported by great virtue.
It was, perhaps, partly due to the influence of Chatham,
who had as much in him of the major prophet as the
statesman, that the whole conception of England and her
mission in the world seemed to have been lifted a stage
higher. He, the acknowledged patriot of patriots,
had made it clear that the Whig cult of liberty, which
on the lips of the Whig jacks in office had sounded so
hollow, really meant something ; and that it was better
to lose an empire than to treat it as such.
And there was something in the spirit of the age itself
that favoured the new outlook. Indurated materialism
had produced its own remedy. The starved emotions were
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